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INTRODUCTION 


No word of apology is needed in these days for 


any attempt to uphold the ideal of brotherhood and d 
to kindle the feeling that all the world is kin. One@@s 


of the functions of education is to seek to develop the 
international spirit in those who are growing up, and 
to enable them to understand that in all races and 
peoples there are found those who are willing to 
sacrifice themselves in order that good may come, and 
to serve their fellow men. The few examples of the 
brotherly spirit given in this book, will, it is hoped, 
help in the development of international understand- 
ing. 

Special attention has been paid, in writing the 
book, to making it what such a text should be, 
namely a mine from which useful and idiomatic 
usages may be obtained. It is these ordinary, everyday 
usages that are so necessary for our pupils if they are 
to have that proper knowledge of English which will 
enable them to read with pleasure and to use the 
language with acceptance. 


The exercises given with each chapter are simple 
types of exercises that can be profitably used. They 
are by no means exhaustive. I wish to express my 
eee” Mr, O. a Burton for permission to use 

erial from his book “The Stuff of Manhood.” 
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ASOKA 


ERA Asoka was a great and powerful ruler who 
MA - : : Š 
*eigned over a huge empire. His kingdom stretch- 


= ed “trom the northern boundary of Mysore in the 
south up to the Himalayas in the north, and from 
Afghanistan in the west to Bengal in the east. He 
reigned over this large empire from 273 B.C. till 
232 B.C. 

For most of his long reign there is little of what 
we usually find in the history of kings and empires. 
It was a reign of peace and order in which, for the 
greater part, wars and battles, conquests and re- 
bellions, were unknown, Theone war of which we 
_. read came comparatively early in Asoka’s reign, and 
vee Tad a very remarkable effect on him. This was the 

war against Kalinga. 


Ha) When Asoka was a young man and first came 
(pres rad ` J A SA A 
ore togthe throne, he led the ordinary lite of a young 


‘a, J- man of his rank. There seems to be no truth in the — 
stories told of him which make out that he was par y“ 

are 4? ticularly sinful and vicious. He enjoyed hunting, =! 
ate flesh, and was fond of parties where there was 
dancing and drinking. But with the war against 


1 Aina linnnaly unk 
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LERA Asoka was a great and powerful ruler who 
J 4 e . - - 
@=="cigned over a huge empire. His kingdom stretch- 
2 3 


ed from the northern boundary of Mysore in the 
south up to the Himalayas in the north, and from 
Afghanistan in the west to Bengal in the east. He 
reigned over this large empire from 273 B.C. till 
232 B.C. 

For most of his long reign there is little of what 
we usually find in the history of kings and empires. 
It was a reign of peace and order in which, for the 
ereater part, wars and battles, conquests and re- 
: a he one war of which we 


bellions, were unknown. 
bellions, w eunknow be ae 
read came comparatively early in Asoka’s reign, and 
had a very remarkable effect on him. This was the 
war against Kalinga. 


When Asoka was a young man and first came 


al ONE od t rdinary li 
ok gthe throne, he acd the ordinary life ofa young 
g- man of his rank. There seems to be no truth in the 
stories told of him which make out that he was par-~ 
atte? ticularly sinful and vicious. He enjoyed hunting, 


ate flesh, and was fond of parties where there was 
dancing and drinking. But with the war against 


Hone 
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lanes 


Kalinga, which took place in 261 B.C., there came 
Aden an abrupt change in his life. 

His attack on Kalinga was made for the usua 

yeason that such attacks are made, that is, to add fins 

ritory to the empire. It was the usual sort of war, 


accompanied by the cruelty and bloodshed 
that cannot be separated from war. But 
the sufferings of the wounded, the sorrow of 
those who mourned for dead loved ones, the despair 
of the prisoners, had a remarkable effect on Asoka. 


oa fe the terrible effect of his thoughtless 


ambi ign; and he very soon decided that never again 
fould 


he willingly be the cause of such suffering 
and sorrow, but that rather he would devote his 
/ ee to the alleviation of such things. 
Jo sooner was his decisi Z ha put 
Ns cision made han he put 
it Into practice. We read that directly after the 
conquest of Kalinga, King Asoka adopted the Law § 
of Piety of Buddha, and made that the stg dard of . 
his life. Whereas h ‘ore light-hearté 
; ereas he had before light-heartédly set 
in mon events which had caused untold suffering, 
now it was a matter of the greatest sorrow to him if 
| See part of such suffering should be 
i ed on anyone. He made up his mind to bear 


= patiently the wrong that anyone might do him, and 


laor 
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to set himself to make the lives of all those living in 
f is vast dominions better and happier. He stated 


at he wished all living creatures, human beings 
duu animals, to have safety, peace of mind and hap- 
piness. 


He stated publicly that all men were his children, 
and that he wished all his people to practise 
the Buddhist Law of Piety. “He himself set an 
example. He gave up hunting and stopped eating 
meat. All killing of animals in his kitchen was 
stopped. He lived for some time as a Buddhist | 


sig ate 
Asoka now set out definitely to serve his people. 


monk, travelling through his kingdom, teaching 
Buddhist doctrines, and carrying out the Buddhist tonah f 
practices of giving presents to Brahmins, Sadhus 
and old people. Here and there he held meetings 
at which he discussed the beliefs and practices of 
the Buddhists, and his plans and desires for the 
welfare of his people. 

Asoka mentions some of the things he did to set _ 
a good example to his people. Banyan trees were 
planted at the sides of the roads so that men and ani- 
mals travelling along the roads might have shade. 
Here and there gardens of mango trees were planted 
for the use of the public. Wells were dug. Some- 
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times there was a well every mile along the road. 
He had rest-houses built for travellers, and mang 
places made where animals could be given wato i 
He was especially anxious that people shoulé se 
kind to their animals, and he made a law which laid 
down that all animals were to be treated fairly and 
justly. 


EEr a BEE 
Asoka was especially concerned with the tribes 
on the borders of his kingdom, who had not been 
conquered. But whereas in the old days he would 
Pek have sent an army to deal with them, now, he adopt- 
ahat ed a much more brotherly procedure. He tried to 
win the confidence of these people. On one rock in 
the Ganjam District he says that he wishes that the 
people on his borders should not be afraid of him, 
that they should trust him and should get happiness 
from him. 


He rebuked his officers because of the unjust 2 
and cruel way in which they had treated many of 
these border people, and told them that they must 

have patience with them, must show kindness to 
$ them, and must be zealous in their work with them. 
In a word, they must serve the border people and 
not bully them. In this way Asoka’s change of heart 
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bore fruit in the practical work of governing his 


Pe . . 
f frontier provinces. 


bne, Asoka was very anxious that all his people 


‘should learn the same lesson as he had learnt. As 


in those days there were no printed books, he had 
his ideas and teaching cut on rocks and on stone 
pillars here and there throughout his dominions so 
that his people might learn piety and brotherly be- 
haviour. He also appointed a number of special 
officers whose work it was to teach piety. 

His efforts to spread his ideas of love and 
protherhood were not confined to his own country. 
He also sent missions to other countries in Asia and 
Africa and perhaps also in Europe. Particularly 
well known is his mission to Ceylon in which 
Asoka's younger brother and sister (some say his 
son and daughter) were prominent. Professor K. J. 
Saunders says: “The missions of King Asoka are 
amongst the greatest civilizing influences in the 
world’s history.’ 

Asoka was very anxious that every one should 
be able to come to him at any time, so he made ar- 
rangements that no matter what he was doing and 


The Story of Buddhism, page 76. 
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no matter where he was, the official reporters should 

tell him if any person had business with him. Then 

he would at once attend to it. His whole aim iy: 
ny 


life, he said, was that he might “discharge his lke 
to animate things, and that while he might make 


some happy here, they might in the next world gain 
heaven.””? 


*The Oxford History of India, V. Smith, page 110. 
Exercises 


1. Í Practise the following usages: 
í For the greater part; to lead a life; to make out; no sooner 
| a.e... than; to set in train; to set out; to set himself; to set 
$ en example; to give up; to carry out; in a word; to bear 
ruit. 


2, Make a summary of.the paragraph marked 1 and also write 
out a title for the paragraph. 

3, Give the verbs of the same derivation as the following: 
rebellion; comparatively; conquest; definitely; confidence, 

4, Find synonyms for the following in the chapter. 


Great kingdom; he acted in a much more brotherly way; to 
annex more land to his kingdom. 


5. Answer these questions: 


1. What sort of life did Asoka lead when he first came to 
the throne? 


2, What made the change in his life? 
3. What was his method of dealing with the border tribes ? 


4, How did he tell his people what he wanted them to know 
and do? 


: 6. Practise the different uses of “to deal”. 


To deal with; to deal in; to deal at. 
7. Put into Urdu the paragraph marked 2. 
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f A THE SIEGE OF CALAIS 


h Part I 

“In the early part of the fourteenth century, in 
the year 1927, there ascended the throne of England 
a king named Edward Ul. He is sometimes consi- 
dered to be one of the greatest of English kings, but, 
in reality, he often thought more of his own interests 
and his own glory, than of the interests of his coun- 
try. He was a courageous man, never afraid to fight 
against odds nor to place himself in the forefront of 
the battle. He was self-confident, and always believ- 
ed that he would be victorious. This was probab- 
ly one reason why he won so many victories over 
his enemies. 

When he came to the throne he was only four- 


teen years of age. The country was ruled by his 


` mother and a nobleman called the Earl of March. 


They did not rule well, and there was a great deal 
disorder all over the country- After 

Edward took the government 
and soon showed himself to be 
nderstood the value of national 


of misery and 
four years, however, 
into his own hands, 
a strong king. He u 


T 
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{ yata ò L, wth 
support, and took care to be on good terms with 
his „parliaments. He also understood the value o 
FA commerce, and did his best to foster the manuf j 

/ ture of woollen cloth, and to develop the wool iias 
with Flanders. From this trade he received a con- oF 
siderable amount of revenue, and this was really 
why he was anxious to see it flourish. 

His friendship with the important towns and 
manufacturing cities of Flanders was one of the rea- 
sons why he began what is known as the Hundred 
Years’ War with France. ‘There were other reasons 
also. The French had been helping the Scotch, with 
whom the English were at war, and they were also 
trying to seize territory in the south-west of France, 
which at that time was supposed to belong to Eng- 
land. 

Edward claimed the French crown. This claim cs 
it was not really yalid, and of this Edward was quite 
aware. But he was anxious to pick a quarrel with 
A s fTance, and this excuse for beginning the war was 
saai as good as any other. His claim gave any of the 
gazına rench nobles who wanted to fight against the King 
of France an excuse for joining Edward. 

The English people were quite pleased that 
Edward should fight against France. At this period 
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AE their history, the English were very desirous of 
< ; Nilitary glory. In consequence of this, they had the +, 
mee x ation of never loving nor honouring their king 2 * a 

unless he were a lover of arms and of war. They 

were said to be especially anxious to fight against 

those of their neighbours who were greater and rich- 

er than themselves. This being the case, Edward 

had no difficulty in persuading the English Parlia- 

ment to grant him money for the war, nor in gather- 

ing together an army with which to invade France. 
Edward crossed over to France several times. 
During one of these invasions, in 1346, there was a 


great battle fought at a place called Crecy. In this 
battle the French were defeated with great slaughter, 
although the English were much inferior in num- 
bers. After this battle Edward advanced towards 
the town of Calais and commenced to besiege it. Hg le 
was determined to take this town at all costs, be- ra 
5 ‘ 3 g ‘ gan 
cause it was one of the most important of French” 
towns, and also because it was a seaport close to 
England. From it the French used to send out pri- 
vateers which seized English trading ships, and took 
them back to Galais as prizes. In one year alone, as 
many as twenty-two privateers had sailed from the 
port. Calais was thus used as a base of operations 
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for French captains who were engaged in preyin 
upon English shipping. This interfered wj 
English trade with Flanders, and Edwa oF Js s 
determined to put an end to these activities. ‘The úg 
best way to do this, he decided, was to capture Calais 
and make it an English town. So he led his army up 
to the walls of Calais and called on the Governor of 
the town to surrender, — dsr“ < 
This, the Governor, who was a resolute and 
courageous man, refused to do. The king of France 
had instructed him to hold the town as long as there 
was anything left to eat in it, and the Governor, 
whose name was John of Vienne, was determined 
a. to Carry out his orders to the letter. When Edward 
saw this he settled down for a siege. The town was 
tra too strong for him to take by assault. He knew that 
aa Ít would be useless to make an attack on its fortifica- E 
tions. So he instructed his soldiers to build a ring of 
wooden houses right round the town. In these they 
could live and prevent provisions or supplies of any 
sort getting into the town. Thus Calais pals wonlg D 
starved into submission. fr ok ak se ae s a E 
“When the Governor of Calais realised what 
Edward’s plan was, and when he saw that the siege 


was going to be a long drawn-out affair, he quickly, 
prasi 


ae ait 


| 
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| == came to the conclusion that the fewer people there 
| “Were i in the town who could not make themselves 
|- a STS i in the defence of the place, the better it would 
be for the inhabitants. So he collected all those who 
were weak or maimed or too old to fight, and turn? 
ed them all out of the town. Thus he ensured that 


aT, y % ror } han 32 A 
there would be fewer mouths to fill. bce. 


pe 


The poor people who were thus turned out of 
their homes did not know what to do. The city =] 
gates were closed against them, and they could not | 
go back. If they stayed w here they were they would < 
starve. I£they went into the English camp they z 
were afraid that they would all be killed. However, 
they decided that dying a, su den, death was prefer- $ 

Ff hble to enduring a e starvation. So they all =- 
came into the camp of the English king. Edward was š ‘ 
very surprised to see them. 


#*What are you doing here?” he asked. “Why 1 
have you left the town?” 


a. 


“The Governor of the town has turned us out,” 
they replied, “because . we cannot fight. Now we 
cast ourselves on your mercy.”* And as they said 

this, they shivered with fear of what the English 
_ king might do to them. 
CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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ak Ghair Bn ore 
“However, Edward was in a good humour, and 2 
rather to their surprise, made them sit down, and ) 
Tey oh 5 p E S 
ve them a good square meal, such as most of 4 tb 
í S qu x 
had not tasted for quite awhile. When they had 
finished and were quite satisfied, Edward let them 
go on their way, and having passed through his 
camp they came to the open country beyond, and 
were free to go wherever they wished.* 
The siege went on day after day and month 
after month. In the town the people had less and 
less to eat, and outside the town the English king 
became more and more angry, for he had never ex- 
PO teeta . » tg s 
peni pected that the town would hold out like this. 
Several times the French king came with an army 
Jo~-<teand tried to raise the siege, but he could approach 
Us ASEMAN z c 3 
beng cnly by a bridge called the Bridge of Nieullet, and 
ca 7 the English guarded this with such a strong force $ 
| that the French found it impossible to cross. 
| At last, after the siege had gone on for nearly a 
3! year, the Governor of Calais managed to send a 
| letter to the king of France. He wrote: “The town 
suffereth great lack of corn and wine and meat, for 
know that there is naught but what hath been eaten, 
both dogs, cats and horses, and we cannot find any- 
thing else in the town to eat save the flesh of men, Ye 
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wrote us aforetime that I should hold the town as 
“hng as there was aught to eat, but now we are at the ™ 
AR, of having no more to eat. Wherefore, my 
rigni Pear and redoubted lord, provide such remedy 
as shall seem fittest to you; for if remedy and counsel >" * 
be not shortly provided, ye shall have no more let- $ 
ters from me, and the town will be lost and all we 3 
that are therein.” md 
This roused Philip, the French king, and he 4 % 
determined to make a last effort to save his famous RE 
seaport. He collected an army, and one morning +.) n 
the watchers on the walls of the besieged city caught RS | 
sight of the vanguard of his army approaching. Rete 
With the early morning sun shining on their Spee be 
and swords, and with the stirring sound of ieee oop 
and trumpets, “they made a brave show. Unfortu- < xz | 
nately for the inhabitants of the town it was but a 
show and no more. All day the French waited, 
hoping that the English would come out of their 
quarters and fight. But Edward was too wary a 
general to fall into any such trap as that, and he and 
his men remained where they were. The French 
did not pluck up courage to attack them when they 
were behind their fortifications, so both armics 


passed the day watching each other. 


co Prof. vi pet ee sinh reso 
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Meanwhile the people of Calais lined the walls 
of the city feeling more cheerful than they had do; 
for a long time. “Now at last,” they said, ‘ ‘oupa 
has come, and at pot we shall be rescued and Hall 


what disappointed when the whole day passed and 
nothing happened. “But tomorrow at any rate,” 
_ they said, “the king will fight and defeat Mese 
villaine Scoundrelly English and drive them into the sea.’ 
i ese the same time there was an unpleasant feeling of 
*Fdoubt’ at the back of their minds. 
a. The next day their doubts and fears increased 
as the whole day passed and the French did not 
yy yy make any attemp to relieve the town. The English 
4 altl AYELE feverish hly s rengthening their camp and the 
a. French king talked of peace. Edward would not 
listen to him. Then, one day, to the grief and sor- 
row of the townspeople and to the joy < and triumph 
gc% of the English, the French army turned tail and 
marched away, leaving Calais to its fate. 
Exercises 


1. Practise the following usages: 
To be on good terms with; to pick a quarrel with; this being 
the case; at all costs; to put an end to; to the letter; to make 
= an attack on; to come to a conclusion; in a good ee 
to raise a siege; to catch sight of; to fall into a trap; t 


a à 


0. Prof. Saya Vrat Shastri ala 
: > j E 


have enough to eat.’ To be sure they were some- ' 


| 
| 


» ae 
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pluck up courage; at the back of one’s mind; to turn tail; 


; A to leave to its fate. 


s Give the equivalent in your mother-tongue for the following: 
(jo fight against odds; who were engaged in preying on 
“inglish shipping; to raise a siege; to make a brave show; to 
relieve the town. 
3. “the fewer...... the better”. Practise this construction 
in sentences. 
4, Find synonyms in the text for: sure of himself; sudden 
attack; to last a long while; better than; death from hunger. 
5. To their surprise; to their joy; to their grief; find the 
equivalent in your mother-tongue for these phrases and 
practise the construction. Find other nouns which can be 
used in this construction as, “to his dismay”. 
Put passage 1 into indirect speech. 
Learn by heart passage 2. 
Write out the letter of the Governor of Calais to the French 
king in the language it would be written in now-a-days; 
ie. in modern English. 


PND 


Glossary 


Flanders: Flanders was the name given to that part of Europe 
which is now the north-west corner of France and Belgium 

A privateer: A privateer was a vessel which did not belong to the 
government like other warships but was owned by a private 
person. The owner was given permission by his govern- 
ment to fight against the enemy and especially against the 
trading ships of the enemy. 

Redoubied: Redoubted means formidable and to be feared. 
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THE SIEGE OF CALAIS 
Parr II 
‘The hopes of the people of Calais had thus Seen 


x dashed to the ground. They had no hope now that 
_forsekestheit king had deserted them, and there was 


nothing that they could do. They decided that there 
was nothing for it but to surrender. The 
Governor sent a man up to the top of the wall to 
wave a white flag. When Edward saw this he sent 
two of his knights to discuss terms of surrender with 
the Governor. 

*When they approached the Governor they 
said: “Are you willing to surrender the town?” 

“Yes,” was the reply. “We can hold out no 
longer. We are perishing of hunger and thirst, and 
there is not a morsel of food left in the town. I am 
willing to give up the castle and the town with all 
its treasures provided that King Edward promises to 
spare our lives.” 

“No,” replied the knights. “It is not for you 
to make conditions. You are powerless, and our 
Bing says that you must make an unconditional 


16 


— 
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surrender.: You have been most stubborn in resist- 


, ee Nin far too much money. You must place your- 


tives at the mercy of our king, and he will pardon 
or slay as he pleases.” 

But the Governor believed that Edward was a 
more generous man than such conditions would 
make him seem to be. He asked the knights to re- 
turn and beg Edward to have mercy on them and 
not to impose such hard terms. ‘The knights went 
back to Edward, and told him what the Governor 
had said. 

At frst, Edward, who was furiously angry, 
would not listen to them. “These people,” he said, 
“have opposed me for a whole year, and now they 
expect me to be merciful. I will teach them such 
a lesson that all France may learn the result of op- 
posing my will.” x 

All his courtiers and knights, however, were i 


garata t r 


full of admiration for the brave fight that the people 
of Calais had put up, and they urged Edward to be >$ 
merciful. At last Edward yielded to their en- ` 
treaties. Mercy would be granted to the towns- 
people on condition that six of the leading citizens 
of the town came to Edward dressed only in their 


Leir 
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shirts, with ropes round their necks, and with the 
keys of the town in their hands. “And them,” saj 
the king in bitter anger, “I will punish as I s 
This condition was made known to the Gover- 
nor. The town bell was rung, and all the people 
+ mat eagerly gathered together for they were frantic with 
hunger. But when they heard the conditions that 
the king of England had laid down, their hearts were 
filled with grief. They were worn out with suffer- 
ing and with the pangs of hunger, and this last blow 
f was more than they could bear. Many of them 
burst into tears. In the hearts of all of them the ques- 
tion arose: “Where shall we find six men brave 
enough and self-sacrificing enough to give their 
og ves. for the sake of the rest? And for a space 
£. nothing was heard but the sobbing of the women, Bh 
_ and the hopeless murmuring of the men. <7 g 
Then the wealthiest citizen of Calais, Eustace 
c St. Pierre, stood up before the crowd and said: 
_ Tt would be a great misfortune if everyone in the 
Et; town were to die, either by starvation or by the 
H £ fe. ae ee be a noble thing to save a 
i pardoa me Pe rom death. I believe that : 
E Pe iy or my many faults if I give my 
~ $ people, and so I will be the first of the 
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yi A 
six volunteers, and will put a halter round my neck, 


s And will throw myself on the mercy of Edward.” 
Ñ ao i QWhen the people heard this brave decision, 
tucy crowded round him, and thanked and blessed 
him. Soon five other men were found to follow his 
splendid example, and now there were six of the 
leading citizens of the town ready to sacrifice their 
lives to save their brothers from suffering and death. 

These six men were now led outside the town { 
by the Governor, and handed over to an English 
knight. The melancholy procession made its ways 
to the camp of the English king. Edward was wait e] 
ing to receive them, but the sight of these noble men 
thus humbling themselves to the dust, failed to_ap-f ac 

Ra pease him. As the victims came before him, he -7 
(ae scowled at them. They at once knelt before him, 
; Me. A-ha Eustace said: “We are six of the wealthiest citi- 
i zens of Calais, and we bring you the keys of our. 5 
town. We have put ourselves in this position and ` 
z p aced ourselves in your power, purely to save the 
oremnant of our suffering people. We appeal to you 
to have mercy on us.” z i oe À 
The sight of the men, and the moving appeal 
that they made, touched the hearts of all who were 
arapi present, save that of King Edward. He scowled 
t 


p 


g 
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more fiercely than before, and his anger was so great 

that for along time he could not say anythin 

Through his mind passed thoughts of all@ 

` damage that the people of Calais had done ris 

‘ships and to his sailors, and of all the losses he had 

suffered because of them. And his hatred grew 

more fierce. At last, in angry tones he gave orders 

that the heads of these brave men should be cut off. 

col dd) The, o rora knights standing round, 

could scarcely believe their ears. Accustomed 

though they were to hard and cruel deeds, this seem- 

ed to them to be altogether unworthy of their king. 

/ They prayed and begged him not to bring dis- 

honour on himself by killing men who should 

rather be rewarded for the brave deed that they had 

performed. One of them, Sir Walter de Maunay, 
said to the king: 


“Sire, bridle your wrath. Do not a thing 
ped! whereby men can speak any villainy of you. If you 
; ve no pity all men will say that you have a heart 
full of cruelty to put these good citizens to death, 
that of their own free will are come to render them- 
selves to you to save the remnant of their people.” 
On hearing this the king's face became black 
with anger and he said: “Hold your peace, Sir 
Ba pork 
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Walt er. It shall be none other wise. Call the heads- 
ma yman.” 
i = 


i CaS 
ny 


WO Now, present with the king was Queen 


< 


t r 5 
viritlipa. She had been much distressed when she 


saw the treatment meted out to these men of Calais e 


and on hearing the last words of the king her dis- 
tress was increased tenfold. She fell on her knees 


yee nakin 


impleat before the king, and besought him to spare the’cap- 


-ordered new clothes to 


tives. “Since I have crossed the sea with great 
danger to see you,” she said, “I have never asked one 
favour; now I must humbly ask as a gift, because of 
your love for me, that you will be merciful to these 
six men.” 

The king looked at her in silence, and tried to 
make her rise from her knees, but she remained in 
front of him, begging for the lives of the six men. 

At last Edward said: “Ah lady, I wish you had 
been anywhere else but here. You have entreated 


me in such a manner that I cannot refuse you. You 


may have your own Way. I give the men to you to 


do as you please with them.” 
Then the Queen led the men away to her own 


-quarters, had the ropes taken off their necks. and 


be given them. She had a 
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fine dinner prepared for them, and then sent then» 


back to Calais amid the rejoicings of all. bot 
English and French. 4 


Thus the six heroes of Calais by offering tat 


lives saved their brothers from suffering and death. 


A white flag: This is a flag of truce, that is, a sign that the people: 


Exercises 


Practise the following usages: 
d There was nothing for it but; provided that; it is not for you; 


to have mercy on; to put up a fight; on condition that; for 
the sake of; to follow one’s example; not to believe one’s: 
ears; of one’s own free will; to have one’s own way. 

Give the equivalent in your mother-tongue for the following: 
Their hopes were dashed to the ground; terms of surrender ; 
I will throw myself on the mercy of Edward; they humbled’ 
themselves to the dust. 

Write complex sentences using the following expressions: 
Stubborn; the remnant; in Angry tones; to put to déath;. 
pangs; unconditional. 

Put into indirect speech passage 1. 

Write a paragraph describing the feelings of Queen Phillipa 
when the men from Calais came before Edward. Write it 
in the first person as though the Queen were speaking. 


Glossary 


showing it wish to stop fighting. 


‘Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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bi MeRbe reign of Queen Elizabeth was a time of 
grat difficulty for England. Not only was there 
al trouble in England itself as a result of the 
an Catholics and Protes- 


r countries in 


Va 


continu 


Europe had serious ef 


of England. Spain was 
Roman Catholicism. France was divided but was 


usually on the side of the Catholics. The two ; 
countries which opposed Spain and the Catholics 
were England and the county known as the Nether- $ 
lands. which today is two countries; Holland and $ 
Belgium. Canig É ff C3 ea °) 
Before the aécession of Elizabeth, the Nether- 4 
lands belonged to Spain. Philip II, the king of ¥ 
Spain, made the double mistake of trying to curb tt 
the liberties of the Netherlands, and of trying to 


crush the Protestantism that had 
he people were Protes- 


national feeling of the 
elf, and the Nether- . 


grown up in the 


fh aA ae z 
HU, country. By no means all t 
EN tants, but Philip roused the 
whole country against hims 


| 


lands revolted against him. 
23 


H 
| 
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Por many year trrugele went c ople 
For many years the duwga Ey PE lay 
1 y 


t 
y ` . js / 
Ssi ct the Netherlands struggling on Single-hanges 
È under their determined leader, William of 44 
X They were naturally very anxious to get help from pa 


ļ other countries, and turned at first to France. When 
X 

; France proved to bea broken reed, they asked 

Elizabeth to become the ruler of their country, and 


to help them against Spain. 


ZAT Har FElizabeth however, turned a deaf ear to their 
request. For one thing she was afraid that if she 
agreed to do as they wished, she would have to spend 
too much money. If she became the ruler of the 
revolting states it would mean that she would have 
to send an army to fight against Philip. “This she 
had no mind to do. She knew that Philip was plan- 

' ning an attack on England, but she wanted to avert 

= that attack by peaceful means if possible. At the 
same time she was not averse to helping the Nether- Riri? 
lands, if she could manage to do so without coming 

/ o an open bitach with Philip. She was quite will- 

o aR do anything that would help to keep Philip 

= busy and, thus delay his projected attack on Eng- 


let 


land, She was thus on ‘the horns of a dilemmat hi, 
k| 


E ati 


She wanted to injure ses but she did not want 
S A Targ 
Y K gaca tga 
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E, corre 
to become his open enemy any sooner than was 
t 4 
ecessary. ure Pn Poe’ an 


fnat to do, public opinion in England forced 

her hand to a certain extent, and at last, in 1585, 

she agreed to send a force to help the Netherlands 

in their life and death struggle. At the end of 1585, 

the Earl of Leicester landed in Holland at the head 

of the English troops sent by Elizabeth. With him 

were a number of the younger upper class men of 

England who were attracted by the chance of getting 

a blow at Philip, as Drake and his captains had been 

doing on the sea. These young men were also full 

of sympathy for the brave fight that the people of a4 

the Netherlands were putting up in the face of ter- 

rible odds. The best known of these younger men 

was Sir Philip Sidney, the nephew of the Earl of 

Y Leicester. ohos rag oe A 
eicester himself did not rise to the occasion, 

vi nor did he prove himself to be fitted for the difficult 

task allotted to him. As a matter of fact, he was 

neither a good general nor a tactful politician. He 

did not make the most of ae opportunities, and did 

little or nothing to cause 2 diversion in the Nether- 

lands which would keep Philip’s attention away 

xX eater grg Eira Saar 
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from his contemplated attack on England. In spite 
of the presence of the English troops, the Spanis 
general, the Duke of Parma, continued SE (= 


victories. eka 
= 


On one occasion Leicester was besieging a town 
named Zutphen. Parma made an attempt to throw 
a convoy of provisions into the besieged town. Some 
of the English, including Sir Philip Sydney, made a 
aa heroic attempt to intercept the convoy, and pre- 
yent it from getting into the town. The English 
were outnumbered, and a fierce fight followed in 
“which the Spanish were successful. The worst blow 
of all however, was the death of the brilliant 
nephew of the Earl of Leicester. Sidney was fight- 
ing with great bravery in the forenont al the battle 
when he fell mortally wounded. 4 P) e a a 


He was carried out of the fight, and a cup of 
-water was brought to him to cool-his fevered lips as 
he lay dying. *As the water was brought to him 1 
his attention was attracted by the groaning of a pri- agregar 
vate soldier who was lying helpless on the ground 
close beside him, and looking at the cup with long- 
Jng eyes.” Putting the cup from his lips, Sidney | 
passed it over to the man, saying: “Friend, thy | 


| 
à | 
| 


A - 
x at oi Tae Lpa Prine ~ 
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> necessity is greater than mine.” A few minutes 
ya ater he died. 

F 

| Paar Ges his day Sidney was well known for his poetry 
| ana for his learning. He was a brave warrior, 


y 
è © an accomplished gentleman and a wise politician. 
He was a man of high ideals and of deep religious 
feeling. When he died all Europe mourned for 
him. Today his writings and poetry are Known to 
only a few. His deeds and his cleverness have been 
forgotten. But what the world has never forgotten 
is that simple act of self-sacrifice and brotherhood 
Lacs @sxe illumined his death. It is by this that he lives, 


and it is this that has given him his fame. 
Exercises 


1. Practise the following usages: 
As a result of; on the side of; to make a mistake; single- 
handed; to prove a broken reed; to turn a deaf ear to; to be 
>t on the horns of a dilemma; to be at a loss; to force one’s 
hand; in face of; to rise to the occasion; to prove to be; 
as a matter of fact; to make the most of; in spite of. 


v 


Give the equivalent in your mother-tongue for the following: 
AT Woe “prs To come to an open breach with Philip; a life and death 
struggle; in face of terrible odds; the English were out- 
numbered; to be on the horns of a dilemma; to prove a 
broken reed. : 


3, Form nouns of the same ‘derivation as 
projected; injure; attracted; revolted; mourned. 
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4. Find synonyms in the text for 


í 
He received a wound which resulted in his death; unwilling; | 
to check and restrain. 


5. Analyse into clauses sentence 1. 


Glossary 


A champion: A champion is one who fights for a cause, 
A dilemma: A dilemma is a situation where two courses of action 


are possible, but both are unpleasant to the person 


concerned. 
Dee A conyoy is a supply of provisions under escort. 


~~ 
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Part Í 
‘in the reign of Charles I of England there was 
an admiral of the Royal Navy named Sir Wiliam 
Penn, who was a great favourite of the King. He 
had an only son who was also called William Penn. 


en rei 


The Admiral had oe dreams for his s son, 4 nd hop- 
ed that he would ‘carve out Ge for To T career at 
Court or in the service of his country. And since 
he was a fighting man himself, he not unnaturally 
thought of a career in the army or navy for his son. 
Sir William Penn had great influence with the King, 
so the son could easily have obtained a good posi- 


tion. He had all the advantages that he could wish 


for. 

The young man himself however, had very diff- 
erent ideas from those of his father about what he 
was to make of his life. He had been greatly influ- 
enced by the preaching of a man named George Fox, 
who founded the sect called the Quakers or the 
Friends. The most outstanding belief of the 
Friends is that it is wrong to fight or to make war. 


29 
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They also live a very simple and pure life. William 
was much attracted by their way of living, and wł 


he was twenty-four years of age, he begga” 
Quaker. “le 

Sex pritet His father was greatly taken aback by this action 
Hort of his son. It had not entered his head that 
Ab anything like this would happen, and he was very 
angry. For this meant that now the young man 

$ would not take up any of the careers which his 
father had in mind for him. The Quakers had some 

, unusual customs also, which annoyed the old man 
very much; all the more so when he found that his 
son had adopted them. In those days the Quakers 
used “thee” and “thou” instead of “you,” and they 
did not take off their hats as a sign of respect as 
other Europeans did. Sir William Penn could not 
„Put up with his son using “thee” and “thou” to him, ag 
and was very angry when his son refused to take off 


his hat in the presence of the King. Charles, NOW ayab? | 
ever, only Jaughed. At last the old Admiral fell dt, E 


with his son altogether, and, driving him from his 
house, told him never to come back again. 

Although he was so angry, the Admiral was 
half-pleased with his son’s steadfastness, and when (% 
he found that even imprisonment did not make him 


pea 
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change his mind, he forgave him and took him 
re Breck into his house again. When his father died 


a eT, 


7b, William Penn found that he was a rich 

- man. In addition to his father’s property there was 
a debt of £16,000 owed to the Admiral by the Gov- 
ernment. Young William Penn had thought of a 
fine scheme which he wished to put into Poth a 
this debt gave him an opportunity which he was 
quick to seize. 


Penn had determined to found a Quaker 
colony. ‘This was the time when Englishmen were 
settling on the coast of North America and founding 
colonies there. Penn wished to found a colony 
which would be governed according to Quaker 
ideas, and particularly wished to establish a settle- 
4 ment where there would be fair treatment for the 
| Red Indians, and no war and no fighting. So he 
suggested to the Government that instead of 
the £16,000 he should be given a large piece of land 
ind Nor th America. The King was more than will- 

oeer mg to fo fall in with the suggestion, as for him it was 
an easy way of paying his debt. So the land was 
given to Penn. The King insisted on the district 
being called Pennsylvania. 


‘ 
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So was founded the State of Pennsylvania of 
which Woodrow Wilson writes: ~ 

“Its peaceful story of orderly governme 
quick prosperity reads almost like the incidi- 
an idyll amidst the confused % 


annals of colonial — 
affairs in that day of change.” 


Penn was quite inexperienced in the art of gov- ‘ 
ernment. He admitted that “government was a 
business he had never undertaken.” But he i 
assured those who were already settled in the district 1 
which he had been given, that they would be” “at 
the mercy of no Governor who comes to make his 1 
fortune great. You shall be governed by laws of 
on fo own making. You shall live a free, and, if you 
will, a sober and industrious people.” * ) 
He wished to honour God and the principles 
PEED en tees 
ww § nttre, The nations 2 
want a precedent,” he said. And he had under- 
taken to show that it was possible for men to live in 
brotherhood together without warring and fight- 
eer The people of the province were to have full 
liberty, and the governors were to have no power 
to do mischief. The will of one person was not to 
Interfere with the good of the whole country: ' 
There was to be religious tolerance. 


TERI 


{ 
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‘The first settlers from England arrived in 1681. 


ERA 


axl he next year Penn himself arrived with a com- 
Mm Quakers, fo followed, the year after, by twenty 
s bringing immigrants. By 1685 there were 


ee 


7,000 settlers in the new province. Most of them 
were English but there were some French, Dutch, 
Germans, Swedes and Finns. Men of all sects were 
given a welcome, and there was no persecution of 
any who differed from the Quakers. As was to be 


x E EPRS haa DAEA 
expected, the latter at first predominated. afanant s 


e on 


It was a beautiful country. * “The air is clear 3 
and sweet,’ wrote Penn, “the springs plentiful. 
Oh! how sweet is the quiet of these parts freed from 
the anxieties and hurries and perplexities of woeful 
Europe.” * praz m 

The Quaker settlers lived lives suited to their 
beautiful surroundings. There were few officers in 
their hamlets, and for a while there were no courts. 
With their simple beliefs, and simple way of living, 
government was also a simple thing. They settled 
common affairs, and any private quarrels that might 
arise, in their meetings, and they were always or der- 


ly and good-tempered. 
Exercises 
1, Practise the following usages: 


To make of; to be taken aback by; to enter one’s head; to _ 
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put up with; to fall out with; to change one’s mind; in 
f i addition to; to put into action; to seize an opportunity; to 
p fall in with. 

f 2. Put into indirect speech passages 1 and 3. 
3. Learn by heart passage 2. Sra, 
4. Find out the exact meaning of “to insist”, “to refuse”, “to 


` assure”, and practise them in sentences. 
A 5. Find the opposites of the following in the text: 
Gi Inconstancy; reluctant; lazy; immigrants; public. 
2 6. Make up the conversation that you think would have taken 


place between William Penn and his father when he told his 
father that he had become a Quaker. 


Glossary 


Navy: The navy of a country is the ships of war belonging to 


that country. An admiral is a man in command of a | 
fleet. j 


Colony: A colony is a settlement made in a new country by 


. People from an older country which is often called the 
We See) Mother country. : è 


( 


Idyll: An idyll is a description in poetry and sometimes in prose 


; of picturesque scenes and incidents, usually connected 
y with country life, 
= LA 
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THE HOLY EXPERIMENT 


A 


Part II 


The chief problem, however, which faced 
Penn, was the relations between the Red Indians 
and the white settlers. The Red Indians were not 


irmi alm Do a proart. 


a people with whom it was easy to live at peace. 


Thay puron 


They were a cruel and treacherous race. They had 
Comat v T x 5 k z 

reduced the torturing of their enemies to a fine art. 
They were savage and ignorant. Warring and fight- 
ing were almost second nature to them. —KatiAiald 


Besides this the experiment was not being car- 
rew ried out in virgin soil. White men were in America 
before the Quakers came, and they had not treated 
- the Red Indians fairly or justly. They had made 
them drunk, and then while they were thus helpless, 
had persuaded them to sign treaties giving away 
great tracts of land. They had cheated and oppres- 
sed and robbed the Red Indians. In this way there f 
had been sown the seeds of a bitter enmity between v4 
the Europeans and the natives of North America. | 


35 
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It was into such an atmosphere that Penn came, 
with his convictions that it was possible for all men 


any fighting. Sib 

Penn saw that the first step must be to try to 

3 give the Indiany confidence in his good intentions 

and in his trustworthiness/ To do this he did a thing 

which no one else would have thought of doing. 

He had paid for the Jand of Pennsylvania in Eng- 

land, but he realised that it really belonged to the 

Red Indians. So he told them that he would pay 

them for any land which he or his settlers wanted 

and that he would not take any land which they did 

not want to sell. “This was a new sort of treatment, 

to which the Red Indians were not accustomed. 

They were greatly impressed. ‘They were also 

impressed by the fact that not only did Penn not 

| try to make them drunk, but that he would not 

allow them to sign any agreements if they happen- 

$ ed @ be drupk., This man, they saw, was clearly of 
€ a different stamp from the usual white colonist. 

Mae stipulated that the Red Indians should 

per a e Ta 

Senos 
the Planters.” He called together as many of the 


have 
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Red Indian chiefs as possible to a place called 
Shackamaxon on the river Delaware. and there met 
: in conference. The chiefs, with their faces 
ane C) and in their war dress, sat round in a circle. 
Penn, with a few unarmed companions all dressed 
in their Quaker clothes, stood up in front of the 
crowd of fierce savages. Penn addressed them as 
friends and brothers. *He told them that the white 1 
man and the red man were like different parts of the 
human body. Just as the different parts of the body 
each had a work to do, and all worked together for 
the welfare of the whole body, so white men and 
yed-men should live together and work together 
for the good of mankind. He told them that God 
wanted them all to live together as brothers and : 
to Jove one another.” eee tree, 

The Red Indians were touched. It was not 
so much because of his words, honest and true 
though they were, as because of the actions that had (4 = 
shown that this man really meant what he said. He ~ 
talked like a brother, but he also acted like one. 
The chiefs answered: “We will live in love with 
William Penn and his children as long as the sun 
and moon give light.” These promises were the 


treaty. There was no written document ang no 
of. 
zy hos 2an damar: 
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‘oath. Yet this treaty remained unbroken until long 
| after those who had made it had passed away. 4 
| Pennsylvania the peace between white man gg ; 
man always rested on the firm foundation of tie 


m 
t 


mutual confidence that was laid that day. Later, if 


a Red Indian wished to pay a compliment to a white 
man he said: “He is like William Penn.” 


i The great majority of the settlers in Pennsyl- 
E vania were Quakers, and they showed their confid- 

ence in the Red Indians by carrying out their 

Quaker principles literally. They refused to carry 
{X any arms. Evcn although at this time in other parts 
2 of North America there was often savage fighting 
between Red Indians and Europeans, although the 
Red Indians were « gppually making raids, butch- 
ering and torturing arly whites they might come2z2PF 
across, yet the Quakers refused to make any pre- 
paration for war, and in the province of Penn- 
sylvania there was not a single armed man. 


D 
J 
8 


And what was the result? The result was that 

A it was said that in North America a Quaker dress 
was a far better protection than a rifle. For thirty 
years the Quakers lived in absolute peace and were 
never attacked by the Red Indians. Others were 


4 a 
y te. 3 


* 
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| slain, others were murdered, but not a single 

uaker. There was not a single Quaker 

woman or child who was killed until at last 

tres Z dakers were forced to give the government of 

Pennsylvania into the hands of those who did not 

believe as they did, and who armed themselves. 

Then some Pennsylvanians were killed, but the 

only Quakers who suffered were three who forgot 
their religion and carried weapons of defence. 

The story is told of how one day a number of 

Quakers were gathered together for worship away in 

the depths of the forests of Pennsylvania. *As they 

coanasat phere in silence g paty of Red Indians on the 

A war-path approached. af They came An all shee war 

paint and with all their equipment for athe 

bows and arrows on their. backs,.and tomahawks in 

their hands. They found the Quakers silently 

worshipping God. Not one of them, man, woman 

or child, moved or showed any sign of fear.* For 

a while the fierce Red Men stood looking at them. 

Then they too sat down till the service was over. At 

the end the Quakers, as is their custom, shook hands 

| with one another, but first they shook hands with 

those Red Indians and said to them: “We 

have been worshipping the great Father of us all.” 
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And the Red Indians said: “We worshipped with 


you.” 
This was the way in which William Pe 


great experiments in brotherhood sues 
| 44>¢Others came who did not see eye to eye with the 
oe Quakers in matters of religion and government. 
After a while the latter were no longer a majority in 
Pennsylvania. They then found that they could 
en DOF gover, the country as they had been doing, and 
of’ their own accord they resigned all offices and 
positions in the Government. ‘Ihe others did not 
| believe as the Quakers did. The colonists of Penn- 
A sylvania began to bear arms and to fight. And so 
the Holy Experiment ended. 

It was not a failure, although it may have seem- 
ed so at the time. It was abandoned because other 
men did not have the necessary courage to carry it 
on. But it has given us what William Penn said 
the nations needed, and what they need today. It 
has given us a precedent. It has shown us how it is 
possible to make an end of war and to live in 


brotherhood. 
Exercises 
Practise the following usages: 
To reduce to a fine art; to sow the seeds of; to pay a com- 
pliment to; to see eye to eye with; of one’s own accord; to 
make an end of. 
2. Give the equivalent in your POROA for the following 
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4. 
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6. 


An oath: An oath is a solemn calling of God to witness that a 


and use the italicised expressions in complex sentences. 
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Give the equivalent in your mother-tongue of the following 


arring and fighting were almost second naiure to them; 
“Xxperiment was not being carried out in virgin soil: of a 
different stamp from the usual white colonist. 
Give verbs of the same derivation as the following: 
Conviction; “confidence; different; treaty; foundation; 
defence; service. 

Use the following expressions in complex sentences: 
To bear arms; majority; mutual; ireacherous; to realise ; 
literally. 

Put passage 1 into direct speech. 

Make passage 2 into a complex sentence. 


Glossary 


promise made will be kept, or that a statement made is 


true. 
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| THE SIEGE OF ARCOT 
At the close of the War of the Austriar 


sion in 1748, the fighting between the English and dhe 
| the French which was taking place in South jadja, | 
i should have stopped. The peace concluded in 
| fk es however „did | not have the effect of bringing 
| hostilities to a Close in India. The enmity between 
| the representatives of the two nations showed no 
| azctnesigns of dying down, and an unofficial war went on 
A for some time. 
` In this struggle things did not go too well for 

the English. The genius of the Frenchman Dup- 
~ leix had secured for the French a dominant position 
© in the politics of the Deccan, and Dupleix’s plan of 

taking sides in the quarrels and wars of the Indian 
a wares. Proved. eae At this particulary,time, a 
Í ccession to the Nizam’s throne was “disputed, 
as was also the position of Nawab of the Carnatic. 
Of the claimants to the Nizam’s throne, the French 
were able to secure the success of their candidate, 
Muzaffar Jang. He was killed in 1751, but was 
succeeded by Salabat Jang, who was also backed by 
the French. a 


42 
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In the meanwhile a struggle for the Nawabship 
~ag the Carnatic was raging. The English were sup- 
“adem Muhammad Ali while the French allied 
themselves with Chanda Sahib. The former wa 


compelled to take refuge in the fort of Trichinopoly, 
while the latter, with the aid of his French allies, 
brought the rest of the Carnatic under his control. 
The French seemed to be winning all along the 
S arr. 
line. ‘The p nglish were g quite unable to stay their q 


victorious course, dr to put any spoke in the wheel atad 
of Dupleix’s ambitions. They realised the danger- p | 
ous position gnto which they had allowed them- *; 
t bows PO d3 
selves to rite? and w rete very unwilling to see 
Muhammad Ali overcome. But not only were the ~ 
means at their disposal quite inadequate for any 
serious operations against the French, but also the 
a spirit of the troops in Trichinolopy was b: T} : 
position of the English in India seemed deee Leh eh of 
| *At this crisis, Clive hit upon a plan of action I 
and came forward with the suggestion that in order 
to relieve the pressure on Trichinopoly, the best 
plan would be to attack Arcot, the capital of the 
Carnatic.* This would, in all probability, induce 
Chanda Sahib to send part of the force besieging 
Trichinopoly to the relief of Arcot. The English 
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a xX 
authorities, who were ready to snatch at any straw, 
eagerly welcomed the plan, and Clive was Pes = 
head of a force of two hundred Europeans ape as mia 
hundred Indian troops, with three light field uns, 

r; tte (Shion bk 

This seemed to be a most inadequate force 
wip which to attempt to capture a town with a 
garrison of eleven hundred men. Clive, however, 
was not to be daunted, and he succeeded in impart- 
E CoA ing his own audacious spirit to his men. They ad- 
2x vanced steadily. The weather was stormy, but 
check Beim ea a 
Pr~ nothing could hold Clive back. Through thunder, 
yoa J jightning and rain he marched his little force right 

wer 
i~ ' up to the gates of Arcot, the garrison of which fled 
| $ sa panic-stricken without firing a shot. The English 
ea i7+~then took possession of the fort. 

The first part of the task was accomplished, but 
Clive knew well that he would never be allowed to 


bafo > 


Aan A 


( Pee A in undisputed possession of his prize. Soon 
uerm\the enemy would pull themselves together, and 
would seek to take revenge for their defegt. So he 
at once took the spreciiion or putting in’ 
hand various measures for strengthening the 
defences. The townspeople of Arcot were treated 
well, and, as a result, remained neutral through the 
struggle which followed. Provisions and stores 
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were gathered within the fort, and the walls were. 


a, Wiese. 
se even ventured to attack the forces of the 


enemy which were encamped near the tow n, At 
Ae d h at — 
dead of night he marched out of the fort, took thebra paral 
enemy by surprise, killed many of them, and dis- 
persed the rest, without suffering a single casualty. 
Soon after this however, the enemy were reinforced fray. 
[tania ak 


by four thousand men under Rezza Sahib, the son 
of Chanda Sahib, who had been sent from Trichi- 
nopoly to conduct the siege. He was helped by a 
hundred and fifty French soldiers from Pondi- 
cherry. 
*The siege was now begun in earnest. Clive 2 
Was fae ote passers to hold the fort, and left 
no stone unturned to ensure the success of the de- 
fence. The fort was, however difficult to defend. 
Its walls were low and narrow, and in many places 
broken down. It was difficult for the besieged to 
get shelter. Day by day they were under a continu- 
ous fire. Still their spirits never drooped, and in- X 
spired by the courage of their leader they held On Look Board | 
grimly.” +tnvat tingly ( (en RRT Kap tac, | 
For seven long weeks the siege went on. ead 
began to run short. One might have expected that 
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this w 
mutiny, especially in a f 
ed in race, religion and language. But thi 
the case. The men put up with the 
siege without complaint. 
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ould have led to discontent or even to open 
orce where the men dilam 


Eor 
hardships or the 
As Macaulay writes: 


“The devotion of the little band to its chief surpass- 
i gutdited anything that is related of the tenth legion of 


Cæsar, or of the old guard of Napoleon.” 


One day 


the Indian soldiers came to Clive, not to complain 


the grai 
soldiers who required more nourishment, w 


about the short rations, but to suggest to him that 


ns of rice should be given to the European 
hile they 


would be satisfied with the water in which the rice 
had been cooked. There are many instances in his- 
tory of acts of brotherhood, but there are few more 
touching than this one. 
Eventually, in the nick of time, help came from 
the Mahrattas, and after a final unsuccessful attack 
the besiegers withdrew, leaving Clive and his 
devoted band of men triumphant after onc of the 
most famous sieges in history. 


1 


vA 


Exercises 


Practise the following usages: 


To haye the effect of; with the aid of; to bring under control; 
to win all along the line; to put a spoke in one’s wheel; at 


their disposal; to hit upon a plan; in all probability ; 
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at a straw; to be put at the head of; to take revenge for; to 
pull oneself together; to take the precaution; to put in 


hand; at dead of night; to take by surprise; in earnest; to 


Ss no stone unturned; day by day; to run short; in the 
Atc of time, 

Give the equivalent in your mother tongue for the following: 
To put a spoke in a person’s wheel; in the nick of time. 
Probably the most powerful 1l place; his place was taken by; 


time of great danger; i insufficient t number oi ch men; els old; filled 
with sudden fear; without grumbling. : 7 Bis 


wert otter Si cere 
Analyse the passage marked 1, Te 


Find. synonyms for the followi i ae in n the text: eraz garce nda) 


Learn by heart the passage marked 2. 


Glossary 


The tenth Legion of Cesar: A legion was a division of the Roman 


army. Cæsar was a great Roman general, His tenth 
legion was a very famous one, and was very loyal and 
devoted to him. 


The old guard of Napoleon: Napoleon was a great French general 


and his old guard was a division of his army that was 
famous for its fighting ability and for its faithfulness 
to Napoleon. 
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Improvement in the treatment given to women 
has always been one of the signs of real progress in | 
a country. As we look back over the history of the? 
world, we always find that the greatest countries, in 
the real sense of the word, “great,” are those which 
honour their womenfolk, and seek to treat them as 
individuals who have rights and personalities just 
as men have. And gradually as we come down 
through the centuries, we find a general improve- 
ment in the way in which women have been treated 
by men, and in the way in which they are thought 
of by men. 
Perhaps the greatest claim that the reformer 
Ram Mohan Roy has to fame, is the work that he 
i did for women, especially the work that he did in 
FA a with the suppression of the practice of 

pails He felt very keenly the cruelty of this 
7s practice. He had enough imagination to think of 
himself in the place of the 


poor widow who was con- 


i i demned by custom and religious belief to die this 
Dorma d (Tae) 
48 
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cruel death. He realised therefore what a terrible 


y thing it was, and how necessary it was to save the 
Adós of India from this fate. He understood too, 


for he knew the West and Western people, what 
other people thought about it, and he knew that as 
a true patriot it was his duty to do all he could to 
improve his country in this respect. So he set out 
to fulfil his duty. 

The religious beliefs of Ram Mohan Roy were 


‘unorthodox. He thought differently from the Brah- 


mins of his time, and had his own ideas on the sub- 
ject of religion. Naturally this caused him to be dis- 
liked by many who clung to the old ideas. He had to 
suffer a good deal of persecution because of his 
ideas, and because he refused to give up what he 
thought was true. 

In this way he was gradually reaching a posi- 
tion when he would openly challenge some of the 
customs and practices he Cea Get onge | 
An incident happened which brought things`to a 
head. Élis brother died and his widow decided that 
she would commit sati. She accordingly lay down 
by her rsa sa ped on the fuņeral pyre. But 
as the flames enveloped her, the agony was so great 
that she wied to get out of the fire. The priests 
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The cruelty of this whole proceeding had a 
| very deep effect on Ram Mohan Roy. He there 
ioe and then decided that he would put an end to this 
wretched business, and would save his Indian sisters 
from this cruelty. 


He now became the leader of all those whol 

“were trying to get it made illegal to commit sati 

and illegal to encourage or help any one to do so. 

He wrote many pamphlets and booklets on the 

| subject, trying to arouse public opinion against it. 

| ScuveHe also did his best to enlist the interest and 
support of those in authority. 


The English Government in India had been 
very weak in this matter. They naturally did not 
plant Lo do anything which would seem like inter- 
fering in the religion of the people, but at the same 
time they realised that this cruelty should be 
stopped. One Collector in 1789 did forcibly pre 
vent a widow from burning herself on her 
husband's funeral pyre. But in 1818 it was reported 
that 839 satis took place in Bengal, and still nothing. 
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| would not let her do so, and forced her back into 

j | cyč the fire in spite of her shrieks. She was burnt tofs > 
H ` atte” 
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i 
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was done. From that time however, for this 
was the year when Ram Mohan Roy began to work 
actively against the practice, public opinion begar 
to awaken, and as more and more enlightened 
Indians began to feel the necessity for stopping 
sati, at length Lord Bentinck, the Governor 
General, decided that he would take the final step. 

The ground had been well prepared by Ram 
Mohan Roy even at the risk of his own life. His 
efforts to rouse people against sati had made the sup- Fr 
porters of the rite so angry that they edl tied to 
kill him. This however did not deter“ him frorn 
carrying on his brotherly work, and he continued 
his campaign without any slackening of effort. ee 
; At last, in 1829, final success came. Lord Ben- “~ § 
tinck made enquiries on the subject, being anxious 
to know just how much opposition there would be 
if a law were passed prohibiting sati. He found 
that the rite was not supported by Hindu Law and 
good custom, and, in the opinion of many authori- 
ties, did not form a part of the real Hindu religion. 
He found also that the work of Ram Mohan Roy 
had provided him with strong backing for any steps 
he might take to abolish the rite. So in 1829 Lord 2e. 
Bentinck passed a regulation declaring sati to be 
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illegal and prohibiting people from encouraging 
widows to perform the rite. (Feige 

There was a considerable outcry from those 
who thought that the Hindu religion was being 
interfered with: In 1830 eight hundred orthodox 
Hindus appealed to the Privy Council against the 
action of Lord Bentinck. They said that they 
were appealing on behalf of those who believed in 
the religious rites which Lord Bentinck had prohi- 
bited, in spite of the promise of the Government 
that they would not interfere with religion in India. 


a eae ee 


Fortunately Ram Mohan Roy happened to be 
in England at the time when this appeal was made. 
He approached members of Parliament and explain- 
ed the situation. The Privy Council consulted him, 
and he seized the opportunity to persuade them with 
all his power to reject this appeal from those who 
wished to keep up this cruel practice. He even 
‘Managed to get another petition sent to England 

v from those Hindus who approved of the action of 


nek r what he had done. Eventually bis 
rts. owned with ess land in 1832 th 


| se who wished to keep on sati was 
combo oe 


Ee ee 


d Bentinck in which they thanked Lordy, 
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rejected by the Privy Council. Ram Mohan Roy 
had won his great fight for the widows of India. 


Exercises 


1. Practise the following usages: 
To look back over; condemned; to fulfil one’s duty; to bring 
things to a head; in spite of; there and then; to interfere in; 
at the risk of; in the opinion of; on behalf of; to crown with 


success, 
Practise the uses of “to interfere”; to interfere with; to 


interfere in; to interfere on behalf of. 

Translate into Urdu the paragraph marked 2. 

Write two paragraphs on the reforms of Lord Bentinck. 
Learn by heart the paragraph marked 2. 

What are the verbs and adjectives of the same derivation 


N 


Snag 


as 
imagination; custom; authority; success; action. 
7. Analyse into clauses stating the function of each, the 


sentence marked 1. 
Glossary i 


The Privy Council: A committee of the House of Lords. The 
B highest court of appeal in the British Empire. 
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During the latter half of the 18th century and 
the beginning of the igth century, there took place 
in England what was called the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. A great deal pf machipery was invented, and 
there sprang up a large number of factories where 
different things were made. In Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire especially, a great many factories were start- 
ed in which cotton and woollen goods were manu- 
factured. arb Gers 
Now in olden times, the various crafts in Eng- 
land had never been sufficiently extensive for there 
to be such things as factories, for there had been no 
machinery. Factories were a new thing, and this 
method of manufacturing was a new method. In 
olden times men who were master craftsmen had 
apprentices under their control, who were learning 
the trade or craft, and the master and his appren- 
tices, whose number was never very great, lived and 
worked together as a big family. 

Now in factories, where there is a great deal 
of machinery, large numbers of hands are employed. 


54 
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It soon became impossible for the owner of the 
pia Y factory to know and look after all his employees as 
=œ = the master had known and looked after all his 
=- apprentices in former times. But unfortunately. 
| people did not realise that conditions were different 

in the age of machinery, and that supervision and 

government control had become necessary. Tt had 
always been thought useless and wrong to interfere 

ae : 3 yora aco k 
in the “apprentice family,” and this idea persisted, 

so that under new. conditions, it did not enter 

people’s heads that there was any need for the gov- 

ernment or anyone else to interfere in the factories. 
i The result was that in many cases,the poor `é 
yp BD a ues || 

employees in the factories were sacrificed to the -6 

greed and desire for wealth of the factory owners. 

The owners did not treat their employees as the old 
F employers had treated their apprentices. There was 
no law fixing wages for hours of work, and the fac- 

tory owner could do pretty well what he liked. 

There was no custom and no tradition to guide him 
| or control him. Things were bad enough for the 
men in the factories. They were worse for the 
women, and worst of all for the poor children. The 
factory hands and the working people generally 
were so poor and so badly paid, that they had no 


* 
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choice but to send their children, both boys and 

“girls, out to work to earn a mere Pittance. In 
many cases these little children were very badly 
treated. 


KH A ocan 


*Sometimes they had to start work at five int 
the morning. In the darkness, the little children, 
some of whom were not more than seven or eight 
years of age, and some even younger, would hurry 
away to the factory. At the door, an overseer would 
be standing with a strap in his hand, and all those 
who were late would be beaten with the strap. Then 
they would work all day till seven or eight at night, 
with only one interval of 30 minutes for rest and re- 
freshment at noon.* Small children of seven were 
paid two shillings and six pence a week. They were 
not allowed to stop work all day or to talk to 
one another except in the interval. If they did so, 
the man with the strap was always there, ready to 
use it. l 


wava infart t aot 


Sometimes the children’s legs suffered because 
of the long hours of standing and walking about. 
Sometimes, if they were taller than the frames in 
the machines, they had to work bending over. The 


result was that they often got sharp pains in their 
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legs eee knees. Gradually their legs became weak 
and *lefor med, and sometimes the children became 


YOU quite crippled. 


srna. 


‘There were men in England who knew abou 
what was going on, and who were very indignant 
that small childven should be treated thus. But it 
g WaS hard to arouse public opinion. People still 
Palk “dng to the old idea that it was wrong for anyone 
oe te interfere. ‘They thought it would be bad for 

trade if hours of work were limited, or if the factory 
owners were compelled to improve conditions. 
Two men, Mr. Oastler, and My. Sadler however, 
daon mined that they would move heayennd ear th: 
to Fesctre the factory children from their terrible life. 
. Sadler was a member of Parliament, and he, 
Ree in the House of Commons in which 
sale ene in aA iit etal ali the hard conditions 
under which the children had to work and suffer. 
The other members of Res many of whom 
þeforegt ibis had been quite in th dark on the sub- 
k ject, were amazed and horrified. andagt, they could 
hardly believe their ears. “They at once demanded 
that a committee should be’ Set up to enquire into 
all the terrible things about at which Mr. Sadler had 


been telling them. x ag es ` 


oy 
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The committee had a number of children and 
women brought before it, and heard all they had to Í 
say about the conditions of work and about their Rms: 
sufferings. A great deal of what was told the com- *” | 
mittee 2 Wag, also | printed in the newspapers, and ile xs 
began fo dawn on people all over England, how 
ey Awrong it was that these things should be. Unfortu- 
nately, just at this time, in 1832, Mr. Sadler lost his 
seat in Parliament, and there was no one in Parlia- 
ment who was as enthusiastic in the cause of the 
children as he was. XIf the wrongs of the children 
were to be righted however, someone must be found 
to lead the campaign in Parliament: There was 
considerable opposition to the reformers from many 
millowners who resented outside interference in 
their mills and factories, and who did not think that 
they were doing anything wrong. A strong man 
must be found to lead the fight for the refo M, 7 
that was to prevent tiny children being maimed a d 
ill-treated in order that manufacturers might grow 
rich. 

The man was found. He was Lord Ashley, 
afterwards better known as Lord Shaftesbury. He 
was a prominent member of Parliament at the time 


i 
and was deeply interested in the cause of the child- | 
` i a 
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teni Re was approached by those who were con- 
ducting the campaign, and asked to’ take the lead. 
They pointed out to him that he must bear in mind 
that the chances were that if he did so, it would 
mean a great deal of trouble for him. People would 
be angry with him and would say bitter things about 
him. But he answered: “It seems that no one else 
will undertake this work. Very well then, I will. 
In fact, I dare not refuse. I believe this is my duty 
to God and the poor.” 

Lord Ashley had had an unhappy childhood 
himself, when he was a small boy. This was one 
reason why he felt such sympathy for other ` children 
who were unhappy. He now threw himself heart 
and soul into the struggle. Day and night he work- 
ed, learning all he could about the factory children, 
telling others about them, and persuading everygne 
he could of the necessity for reform. Steadily and 
eighusiastically he laboured, ably assisted by Mr. 
Oastler and Mr. Sadler and others like them who 
had devoted themselves to the cause of the children. 

At length victory was won. In 1833 am act 
called the Factory Act was passed, which made it 
illegal for children under thirteen to be kept at work 
in cotton or woollen mills longer than ten hours a 
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day. Men were appointed whose work it was to go in- | 
to the different mills and see that the law was kept, 
This act was a beginning, and afterwards other acts > 
were passed which carried on the good work started 

by the act of 1833. 


bess 
Ja This. was the beginning of Lord Shaftesbury’s 
work. He next turned his attention to the condi- 
tion of boys and girls who were working in the | 
mines. In 1842 a committee was set up to make en- Nj i 
quiries about the conditions of work existing in the $ | 
mines. This committee found that women and, 
even young children were kept underground pulling 
away at heavy trucks all day long for ten and some- SS 
times twelve hours a day. Lord Shaftesbury set ¢ 
“himself to rid England of this evil too, and again 
appeared as the ’thampion of the helpless. In this 
= too, he was successful. Owing to his efforts an act 
was passed which enacted that no woman and no 
child under ten should be employed underground. 
: The story is told that one day Lord Shaftesbury 
eard a child weeping bitterly in the street behind 
home in London. He sent his servant to find 
at was wrong. The servant found a little 
i against a railing. His clothes and face 
. i 


` be 
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and hands were covered with black soot, and the 


g Servant at once knew that he was a chimney Sweep. 


He brought the little lad to Lord Shaftesbury, who 
|! found that he had to climb up the insides of chim- 
neys and clean the soot out of them. The chimneys 
were dark and twisting. Often he lost his way in 
them. He was often afraid of the darkness, and 


often his master beat him and treated him cru ly. A ar) 
i 


Da Aaa ‘ 
Lord Shaftesbury had found another outlet for’ his 
DL MPD 3 : 

compassion, and he never rested until these child- 
ren also were saved from their wretched condition. 

When Lord Shaftesbury died in 1885 he was 
mourned by all the poorest people of England, be- 
cause he had been their friend and had done so 
much for them. They spoke of him as “Our Earl” 
and they were right, for he had made their troubles 
his own, and had understood their need for help 
just as if he had been one of themselves. 


Exercises 


' 1. Practise the following usages: 

y To take place; in many cases; to have no choice but; to be 
bad for; to move heaven and earth; in detail; to be in the 
dark as to; to dawn on; in the cause of; to bear in mind; to 
throw oneself into; heart and soul; to set oneself; owing to. 

2, Give the equivalent in your mother tongue for the following: 
To move heaven and earth; he now threw himself heart and 
soul into the struggle; the champion of the helpless. 
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3. Give other words of the same derivations as factory; re- 
sented; manufacturer. 

4. Notice the difference between “employer” and “employee”. 
Give any other pairs of words with the same endings. 

5i Classify the conditional sentences in the chapter. 


“6. Note the prefixes in the words “interfere” and “under- 
ground”. Make lists of words with the same prefixes. 


7. Learn by heart passage 1. 


a Glossary 


2 te ‘ 


~ Apprentice: An apprentice is a learner of a craft, bound to serve, 

who is given instruction in the craft by his employer for a 
definite period. During this period he gets a small wage 

Bill Act: When a proposed law is brought before Parliament it 

is called a bill. If it is passed and becomes law, then it is 
called an Act. à : 
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The people who were living in New Zealand 
when the English settlers first went to that country 
were the Maoris. There were not a large number 
of them living in the islands, but, naturally enough, 

x they laid claim to all the land. At first the settlers 
bought land very cheaply, some for ten pence an acre 
and some for as little as a penny three farthings an 

acre. As a matter of fact, the settlers had all the 
| land that they needed, but as often happens in such 
cases, they began to buy land, or to want to buy land, 
more quickly than the Maoris were prepared to sell 
it. n 
As the years went on and more and more settlers » 


|. came to New Zealand, the Maoris began to see 
that they were gradually being outnumbered. From 
being the stronger group, they were becoming the 
weaker. This led to a good deal of ill-feeling, which 
showed itself among the Maoris in a desire to form 
themselves into a nation and to oppose the white 


settlers. The trouble over land added fuel to the =“ 
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fire, and at last an open quarrel broke out. In 
1860 fighting started between the white settlers and 
i the Maoris. The settlers were helped by Imperial S 
P troops. alt, , enta ph EA fr 
The Maoris were no mean Opponents. ‘They were 
axcfp?adepts at building fortifications and digging en- 
trenchments.. The weak point in their arrange- 
ments usually was that they took no care to see about y” 
having provisions and drinking water in their forts, 
or pas as they were called. They were men of great 
determination and courage, and sometimes, though 
_ outnumbered, inflicted severe defeats on the English 
and New Zealanders. k Serres i hin 
On one occasion the Maoris had” entrenched Ger 
T Beye: on a narrow neck of land between two 
Swamps, They were being attacked by the English a a 
forces both in front and in the sear, Their flanks 
‘were protected by the swamps. ‘The English were 
x greatly superior in numbers, and could have cap- 
Pd tured the position by simply laying siege to. it, and 
‘waiting for hunger and thirst to do their work. 
or, as usual, the Maoris had neglected to lay in any 
stv - 


Ga 
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Everything was made ready. The artillery carried 
out a heavy bombardment, and, the signal for the 
attack to be launched was given Without any hesi- 
é arean : san gent tfre ol th ofirit 
tation the English soldiers dashed forward. The 
Maoris could not hold their ground, and the English | 
succeeded in getting a footing in the front part of 
the pa. Losing hope, the Maoris turned to retreat 
by the rear entrance, but found their veers cut Off 
by the English advancing from that direction also. 


Ack 


Then with the courage of see a turned 
once more on the soldiers entering the front of the 
pa and attacked them fiercely. Out of the pa they 
drove them, across the ditch in front down the hill, 
right back into their own entrenchments whence 
they had come out to the attack a few minutes prg- 
viously. The victorious Maoris also repulsed the 4 e~ 
attack from the rear. They had won a complete p 
victory and night came down on a scene of jubilant 
Maori rejoicing. Pamactrating hey 


cafe sp inside the Maori lines lay the Colonel of t 
‘the routed “battalion, mortally wounded, in great 


A afl Bet, and tormented with thirst. As he lay there he 
moaned continually: “Water, water.” Most of the 
i 


Maoris paid no attention to him. They had no 


grranad 
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alent 
ay they knew he was dying.* They 


water, and anyw 
about him. But 


k were not going to Worry. their heads 
‘). one young warrior stood there watching the dying 
man. He was listening to the pitiful moaning, 
{ „seemingly lost in thought. Away behind the Eng- 
x lish lines he could see the river gleaming in the 
i moonlight. There was the water that would ease 
È 
= 
x 


a | 


the torments of his enemy. Dare he take the risk? 
It was moonlight. There was a big chance of his 


being seen. It was folly to risk his life for an 
enemy, and a dying one at that. So he thought, and so 


Jye carm pace per yep) 


M he argued with himself, but at last he took a calabash | 
l and crept stealthily down: the hill towards the l 
d English lines. ; Pi, 
ae Slowly, carefully, quietly, hardly daring tO {ip ) 
scope A 


breathe, he passed one sentry after another, fiy 
sence g £4, 


4 
$ line of camp fires and then another, fiftcing ees | 


wraith between the lines. His luckheld and at last 


es rough and had a clear path to the river. $ 
eaching it he filled hjs calapash wi g,precious 6 
s calapash with t ecol 
water, and b TREA, > J ak i 
Í egan to retrace his steps. Getting bac 
as a more difficult job than going, because he had 4 
0’? na 


the water : š 
to look after, Seyeral times he nearly came 


to gri ane : 

oe i But with infinite caution, and using all the 
vO g Arkna uani a- 

woodcraft he knew, he successfully passed the Jast 
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sentry, and made his way up the 2i Iside into the pa. 

He had his reward in the ofatituc e of his dying foe. 

: During the night the Maoris left their stockade 
™, and escaped through the swamps. They left behind 
he “+fiem the fragrance of a deed of brotherhood that 


will live long after their valour in fight is forgotten. 
5 Jb yew, bho yoco ou, 
Exercises we 
1. Practise the following usages: 
To lay claim to; to add fuel to the fire; to see about; to lay 
siege to; to lay in; by storm; to hold one’s ground; to be 
lost in thought; to risk one’s life. 
2. Find synonyms for the following in the text: 
| pinay Kaper er their numbers were fewer; much more numerous; | 
1 gaining an entrance to; despairing; to put his life in danger. y<aK 
3. Write complex sentences using the following expressions: 
To be outnumbered; to inflict a defeat; to launch; to 
repulse. 
4, Make a complex sentence of passage 1. 
5. Write a paragraph describing the work of a sentry. 
Glossary 


Wraith: Ghost. : 
Calabash: A shell or a gourd which is used for holding liquids. 


Stockade: A fortified enclosure. 
Maori: This word is pronounced “Maaoree”. 
Pa: This word is pronounced “paa”. 
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2 

( è 1. THe GURKHA ‘ 
| During the war some of the fiercest fighting (j k? 
an took place on the Gallipoli Peninsula. Turkey had i 
f | Pro hed forces with the Central Powers, Germany and 
EER”. i i i ies. 1 4 
o e sige ty woul ey the Ale ee 
latter d i HAN 

l through to Constantinople and capture the capital Rma 
of Turkey, as it then was. By so doing they hoped 
to put Turkey out of the war and to strike a crush- Papet L 
CA ing blow at their enemies. So they made arrange- A 
zait ments toland troops on the Gallipoli Peninsula- í 

If once this Peninsula were in the hands of the ar y 

= Allied soldiers, then they would be able to advance 1 
“Constantinople. But until the Peninsula had 
been occupied, it would be impossible for warships 
ONE through the Straits. . ; 
i Knowing this, the Turks defended the Penin- 
sula with great determination and bravery. They 
had the help of German officers and soldiers, while 
the Allied side troops from all parts of the 
tish gapite were engaged. There were men 


2% e arga FC 
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from England, from New Zealand, from Australia, 
from India, all doing their best to break through the 
Turkish lines. Naturally the advantage was with 
the Turks. They were occupying higher ground, 
and as the attackers moved up from the sea-shore, 
exposed to the fire of the Turkish ppe 


they were often 

machine-guns. In places it was very difficulr to get 
oly eg! : 3 REET 

cover, ahd ‘they were continually at the mercy of 


AG e G z 
ot? the Turkish artillery. SLR 
SS On one occasion, a company of English soldiers 
IRK JI 5 3 É p 
S wele moving up the winding course of a valley SA T 
AT 


a difficult 7? 


They were being Sniped_at and were in a 


ition. last they came to „a place where a 

position At ley came, Ray: e yhe 
oH Turkish machine-gun was trained_on/an open bend 
yréririn the track. Every now. and then a shower of bul- 


lets hit the bank. The line of men came to a full: <¢* 
stop. The Turkish machine-gunner was on | the alert, irati 


and at the slightest moyement he rattled in a burst 


often eu Ber zine Sn eae 


a 

*After waiting for a while, however, when rattle. 

things seemed to have got a little quieter, the lead- Orne 

dioj ing man, taking his life in his hands, ran the gaunt- 

-I jet, and safely reached shelter on the other side of : 
(Eà he bend.* A violent burst of fire followed his 

: S success. Another wait, and then another man tore Ae 


a ST m fr 3 ; die A 
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| across the intervening space. In this way a number 
of men had passed the danger spot, when at last one 
| man went down with a bullet in his chest and lay 
right in the line of fire. The line of men stopped, (BL 
| no one else daring to move, and they remained x | 
crouched up against the bank within a few yards of q 
their wounded comrade who was pitifully moaning 


for help. 


| : 

| wae GA Red Cross man came down the track, took in, 

| _»the situation, and appealed for a volunteer to dash 4 

| . out with him and help to get the poor wounded Se 

| man away into shelter. But not a man would volun- € 

aa eaor what seemed certain death. Not one would ¥ 

a make the venture, *Then when the Red Cross man 2; 

HES was getting desperate, and was considering trying $ 

_to do the job himself without any help, another oS 
soldier came down the track. He, too, quickly sized +“ 
= up the situation. He looked at the Red Cross man 

Retha nodded his head. Not a minute did he hesitate. | 

Together they dashed out, and in a few moments | 


the wounded man was safe under cover, and on the | 


way to the doctor, thanks to a brave act of brother- UT | 
hood. The soldier who did not hesitate was 2.14% 
Gurkha private.” 


Di Ta. 


ra 
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Exercises 


Practise the following usages: 
To force one’s way; to be in the hands of; to be trained on; 


to come to a full-stop; to take one’s life in one’s hands; to 
run the gauntlet; in the line of fire; to take in the situation; 
to size up the situation; to be on the way to. 
Give the equivalent in your mother-tongue for the following: 
A yolunteer; the intervening space; not one of them would 
make the venture; to run the gauntlet. 
Notice the prefix in the following words. Make a list of 
words with the same prefix. 
Considering; continually ; Constantinople. 
Find synonyms in the text for the following: 
Occupied by; twisting; was watching carefully; understood 
what the position was. 
Analyse passage 1. 
Learn by heart passage 2. 

Glossary 


run the gauntlet: To run between rows of men who strike at 
one with sticks or cords. Here it means to pass across th 


_ place which was dangerous because there they could b 


struck by bullets. 


. 
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f 

t 

} 

eg 2. MURPHY AND HIS MULE 

j The Australians and New Zealanders were in fe 

1 | Mudros Harbour. They-wora anxious, to start on 6 
EREN? their adventure. Cramped in their“harrow quar- z 

|| oe 


| ters they wanted to be up and doing. At last came 
| | a day of movement. Ships moved to their stations 
| | ! and every one knew that the hour had come. The 
$ 
| 
{| 
H] 
i 


Queen Elizabeth steamed majestically out and away; | 
then another great grey shape, and then another, | 
and then another, and then line after line of trans- 
ports. For the men on those transports the adven- 
ture of the war was beginning in grim earnest, t l 
i rere In the darkness the transports assembled off the “fol 
| j E R coast. The long lines of small boats packed 
| $e@%«acHsith men crept slowly in towards the dark cliff. It te 
i FF was gery near daybreak. The ma a ! 
eee ioe to the strip of beach, when suddenly there was | 
f SARA | 
f ` a shout and the sound of firing, and the Battle of the | 
f Landing had begun. Up and down the whole coast | 
the grey warships slowly sailed, firing brbadside after 
| broadside. With the full light of day, all dis- 
i guise was thrown off and the troops were landed as 
quickly as possible. ; ott 
a | 2 i os 4 seda 
iq aie ó of. sh $. Si 
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Sari Bair, Hill 971, rose hee froyn the water’s 
edge ‘The whole slope was a maze of valleys and yyer 
dry watercourses, intersected by knife-edged ridges, -4 oy 

f™EAand covered with stiff thorny undergrowth. BEC A ae 

r z 5 1 Seen 

stutathere and everywhere amongst the*scrub were hid. 7a 

fete gên the brave and determined enemy. Keeping ~% lng 
direction was almost impossible. Every little group re 
made its way towards the firing in front. All was 
confusion, except for one idea, to go forward, find 
and fight the enemy. The first wild rush carried 
position after position and swept inland for three 
miles. Then the Turkish reserves were thrown in 
and the attacking troops had no reserves. They re- 
tired back to the first range of hills, but further 
they would not go. 

Shrapnel Valley was the main line along which 
the advance had taken place. It is one of the most 
famous of all the Gallipoli names. In few of the 
dangerous spots of the war have so many died as in 
this terrible one. The Turks had it accurately mark- 
ed on all their maps, and their guns commanded aa 
every yard of it. It was open here and there to the &. 
direct fire of snipers and machine-gunners. All the 

way up the dry water-course were lying Turkish 
and Australian dead. From the firing line the 


ie 
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wounded came struggling down it. The stretcher- 
bearers passed backwards and forwards doing all 
{| they could for the desperately wounded, and forthe - 4% 


j y Klack 


| dying who were lying there. Goro vege Wi, a 
| i Private Simpson landed with the Australian ; 

| i Field Ambulance. The first Red Cross men ashore 

aM found that it was no use waiting for orders. ‘The 


only thing to do was to commence immediately on 
| whatever lay nearest to hand. They dressed 
| wounds, gave water to thirst-tormented sufferers, 
| dragged the wounded into the shelter of a bank or 
beneath the shade of a bush, carried men to the 
margin of the sea, and got them away on launches 
and boats. mr 
Simpson worked in Shrapnel Valley. A hardy 
little donkey, long accustomed to carrying burdens, 
was landedand in the confusion was allowed to a 
wander. The Red Cross man had an inspiration. | 
There were not nearly enough stretcher-bearers. It | 
| took four men to carry a wounded man from the | 
i e heights to the shore. Yet here was a donkey which | 
‘ae was quite capable of carrying a heavy man, and of | 
keeping up the strain for a much longer period than | 
the average bearer. So “Murphy” as Simpson soon 
came to be called, tied a piece of rope round the 


CC-O. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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zA fa fo gasp out their lives in the brilliant sunshine be- 


Sa 


_ through Shrapnel V alley without good reason. Few 


B'S neath the cloudless sky. 
fZ Murphy and his donkey passed the deadly cor- 
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donkey’s neck and a Red Cross brassard on his nose. 
Then the first journey was made. There were many 
wounded to come down, and for the first two or 
three days there was rest for no one. 

Every day and all day the guns of the Turks 
played on Shrapnel Valley. For fifty or sixty yards 
the traveller might be safe behind a bank, then sud- 
denly at some corner, a burst of machine-gun bullets aes 
would whizz venomously by, or a single shot from al oe 
sniper’s rifle smacked into a bank, or smashed the 
branch of a shrub. The bravest men did not go 


stood on any ceremony when going round those 
deadly corners when the snipers were busy and the 


shells falling. Many did not pass, but fell wounded, 


Cowon), z 


ners all day long and half the night. Inan incredib- %7 aT 
short time they were famous all along the Austra 22, a 
lian and New Zealand lines, and all along the beach. tsara 
Men talked of them everywhere. They were the; 
heroes of the hospitals, and within a week were” 


spoken of in Cairo and Alexandria. Men who were 


hit in the various posts up on the cliffs called out for 


ly 
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y Horr 
Murphy. Men dying of ghastly wounds blessed 


j! him as he passed with his arms flung round some 
les pee goie man to support him as he 


fainted ee S Perre were merry i, - 


t aT rides too, when some giant of a soldier joked at the 


j BP cay steed and laughed as though his smashed foot 
| 3 angling arm were the biggest jest in the world. 
22 BE 3 ga: 
| 2 . {he sumour went round that Murphy bore a 
a - He was always in that valley. It was 
i = nor too early for him to go wherever 
1 He was a brother of all the world, ` 
f ness and hunger were nothing, if there 
vás whose need was greater. He went calm 
rriet sient ed, never. delaying, never_hastepiMByarq 
Arh his face set ‘steadfastly towards the goal. There quel 
li ge wo wie excitement to buoy him up: Death 
| l pushed houlders. with him every hour. But | 
| D YA WARE We bravest of the brave, because qraf 
tee cais oe fear, This is valour; that when a 
wat ma ead doly into the face of death, hav- 


B g aA as errors, he chooses deliberately $0 Pa | 


TESIT oe i aet ‘ ; i 
te eag ah ooftering shat others may live. 


aw We Meee Yeeks Simpson offered himself 
a ke Aa os +h hiers, Fveryone said that heha 
(A) Fagai A i ' Al 
A yew & ey ea etl ak 

y vA J g2 4y i A 
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a charmed life, but no man has a charmed life for 
ever. 


J } 


One morning the little donkey came back 


a trip alone. The Good Samaritan of Shra 
Valley walked there no longer. 
Exercises 


J]. Practise the following usages: 
To be up and doing; in grim earnest; here and there; 
to hand; with good reason; to stand on ceremony; ¢ 


one up. 


Murphy bore a charmed life; few stood on any 


death brushed shoulders with him every hour. 
3. Give the nouns of the same derivation as venomously} 
desperately ; deliberately; hastening. 


4. Write a paragraph telling what your idea of true courag 
Glossary 


Broadside: The firing of all the guns on one side of a warship. 
Field Ambulance: The section of the army whose work it is to 
care for the wounded, and to bring them away trom the 
fighting line in time of battle. The work of bringing iz 


the wounded is done by men called stretcher-bearers. 

Red Cross brassard: The badge, a red cross on a white etoth. 
which is worn by members of the field ambulance to show 
that they are not fighting men, but are helping the wounded. 

Good Samaritan: A reference to a parable in the New Testament, 

naritan helps a man who has been robbed and 


where a Sam 
left wounded and helpless at the side of the road, 
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3. Tur TURKISH CORPORAL 


r- 


The conditions under which the soldiers g 
fought on the Gallipoli Peninsula were probably 
worse than at any other part of the long battle front. | 
: For one_thing_the heat was very great, and this its 
| naturally added to the sufferings of those who were 
| wounded. A wounded man usually becomes very 


thirsty and this thirst, when the climate is as hot as 
it is on Gallipoli in summer, becomes almost un- 
bearable. There was also the difficulty of getting 
supplies of water to the peninsula. Little, if any, | 
water could be got on the spot, and ithad to be 
transported there by ships. 

The wounded too, often suffered terribly in 
other ways. As is often the case in war, it was usual- 
hi ly some time before they could be brought in. A 
E at aay ong, toned by ie 
È bla ; ay long, tormented by thirs ot 
and the numberless flies. He could be brought in «7 
only under cover of the darkness of night, and some- 
times, in the darkness, men were missed and had to 
lie out another day. After they had been brought 


z 


fen f 


PAH 


Stat 


_ four men were needed to carry the stretcher. Down 
"lowe . 
the steep paths they were carried, paths where an 
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in to our lines, there was the further difficulty of 
getting them down from the heights where the line 
was, to the beach below. This was a difficult and 
dangerous journey. For taking down men who were 
so badly wounded that they could not walk, usually 


unwounded man with a load was hard put to it te AEA 
keep his footing. The difficulty of bringing down xa 
a stretcher with a wounded man on it, and the suffer- 


ings of the wounded man can only be truly realijed a 


by those who have been through the experience, oS 
Ft NA AGAT X { 


After a journey of three hours or so, the shore 
was reached. But even then the troubles of the 
wounded were not over. Sometimes they lay there 
on the beach for two or three days ‘and nights. 
waiting to be taken off to the hospital ships. Om 
the one hand they were frozen-with cold at night, 
and on the other hand they were scorched by the 
sun by day. Sometimes they were wounded agai 
as they were lying there. And always there was with 


them that tormenting, t ing, thirst. Water was 
their greatest need. Water was the last thing that 


they would part with. eee Pree F ah 
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A great battle was being fought on the hills | 
above. The sun blazed down, and the heat was in- 
tolerable. Down a famous trench came broken men 4 

ah. -on stretchers or supported by some comrade, or limp- ad 
ot painfully by themselves. All were making for an Sg 
the margin of the blue sea, and the haven of t pa 
white ships marked with the green band and th | 


Red Cross. But the wounded were many and a | 
launches were few. The work of transportation l 
went on steadily but painfully slowly. Hundreds 
of men lay on the shore or in the shelter of the lower 
_ part of the trench. They had no water, no food, 
‘and little shelter. The flies were terrible, and they 
were not safe from the flying bullets and shell splint- 
ers. They lay there einly. enduring or groaning a 
an agony. AQ A RTA ST (am 
A stone’s throw from the water’s edge, a little 
group of wounded prisoners were also waiting to be 
taken off. A man passed by with a partly-filled 
water bottle in his hand. The wounded Turks 
caught sight of the bottle with the precious liquid. 
_ The passer-by saw their eyes fixed longingly on the 
bottle. He was filled with pity for these friendless 
and without saying a word handed his bottle 
er to one of the group, a corporal, who was 


3 
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severely wounded. The corporal coke 
iude.for.this.act of brotherhood, and then, turning 
to his companions, and saving not a drop for him- 
self, gave them all the water that he had been given. 
Great as was his own need. his love for his brothers 
was greater. 

Exercises 


J. Practise the following usages: 
Little, if any; as often as not; under cover of; to be hard 
put to it; to keep one’s footing; a stone’s throw; to take 
off. 


2. Make up complex sentences using the following expressions: 
Tormenting; to part with; to catch sight of; to make for. 

3. Practise the use of “on the one hands... on the other 
hand.” 


4. Find the opposites of the following in the text: Bearables 
valleys; painlessly; lightly wounded. 

5. Notice the prefix in “unbearable” and “unwounded” and its 
meaning. Make a list of words in which it is found. 
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4. Tue Truce 


The snow lay deep over the ground where the 
war was being fought. It covered the level fields 
and the shell-holes. The latter were half filled with 


water and frozen hard. In the trenches the troops 
were muffled like Antarctic explorers. There were 
no great battles being fought during the winter, but 
the war never ceased. The guns roared and crashed 
in the rear. At night the’ flares from the German 
lines burned beautifully above the frozen waste” 

5 Pachine-gu s spluttered, and every now and . 
1JL came the Sharp crack of some sniper’s, rifle. “he> 


etree = OF 


pi 


E . 


PE 


Rr 
ay cia 
Hat i 


= During daylight not a soul was anywhere to be seen. 


There was no visible movement, although the long 
trenches which ran more or less parallel to each 
other were full of armed men ready at a moments 
notice to fight with fury and hatred, to kill and be 


killed, as if there were no spark of brotherhood left 
in them, ; 


$529, N 
xplore t 


Bie 
POS: 


ew Zealand patrol crept out one night to 
€ frozen level between the lines, and, if 
to enter the enemy lines. With great r. 
an they crept over to the lines of wire in front 
erman trenches, A foot slipped and a pi 


ENIR Crack a JAN = a 
7 = A 
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of loose wire rattled. A German sentry, alert, heard 
the slight sound, and peering into the darkness in 


\ front of him, saw men like shadows moving across 


the snow. A quiet word and a pointed finger, then 
a sudden burst of machine-gun fire sent the patrol 
flying back into the darkness towards their own 
lines. Two men fell in the enemy’s wire. Another, 
half-way across to safety, was hit and lay helpless 
with a smashed leg. The others got in. 


Next morning an officer was making his tour 
of the trenches. Peering over the parapet he saw the 
wounded man lying some forty yards beyond the 
lines of wire in front of the New Zealand trenches. 
Badly hurt as he was, in that freezing weather, he 
could not live without food and. shelter until the 
darkness came again, and a stretcher party would be 
able to go out and fetch him in. The officer looked 
carefully. The German line was less than two 


: : veo 
hundred yards away. Anyone-showing.1n the open 


would be surely shot down. There was a thousand 
to one chance that the enemy sentries might be so 


careless or so little expectant of such an act of mad- 73772 


ness that a bold venturing out on the level surface 


might pass unobserved. | 


neko 


tt 
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Plucking up his courage, the officer took this 
chance, knowing that if a shot were fired it could 
hardly miss. The wire covered him for a few 


seconds, then a slight depression, but ten yards from ” 


his man he came into full view. He crept on. ‘They 
ae Lo aere tense seconds. He reached his goal, and then 
Te a of the fatal shot for which all were waiting, 
a German soldier stood up on the edge of his trench 
and waved his arm. He was olone d by another 
as another. They stood „in full view of our 
machine-gunners, as silent hostages for the security 
Te freely offered to the brave man who had risked 
almost certain death for the sake of his comrade. 

Soon a stretcher-bearer came out from the New 
Zealand lines and the wounded man was carried in- 
to safety. They would have brought in the other 
two who lay by the German wire, but the Germans 
said that they would take them in and care for 
them. 

Last of all the officer came in from No- Man's. 
land. As he crossed the parapet of the trench the 
German soldiers stood down. A moment later no 
one was to be seen over all the wide white expanse. 
of No-Man’s land. A machine-gun rattled and the 
war went on. 
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For a brief space a great deed had made all men 


brothers. 


Parapet: The parapet is the side of the trench n 


Exercises 
Practise the following usages: 
Every now and again; not a soul; at a moment’s notice; to 
pluck up one’s courage; to take a chance; in full view, for 
the sake of. 
Give the equivalent of the following in your mother-tongue: 
A thousand to one chance; who had risked almost certain 
death. i 
Make up complex sentences using the following expressions: 
Parallel to; to explore; to peer; expectant. 
Find the synonyms of the following in the text: 
That could not be seen; going his rounds; unnoticed; small 
hollow; shot which, would have killed him. 
“It could hardly miss”. Notice this use of “to miss” and 
make a list of other uses of “to miss”. 
Write a paragraph describing the feelings of the office 
he went out to rescue the wounded man. 


r ag 


Glossary 
earest to the 


enemy. 
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gartrarie|When Mr. Gandhi returned to India after 


making a name for himself by the great service he 
had rendered his fellow-countrymen in South Africa 
in the days before the Great War, he was parti- 
cularly anxious to start an Ashram where he could 
settle down to work with some of those who had 
been his fellow workers in the South African cam- 
paign. 

This Ashram, known as the Satyagraha Ash- 
ram was founded on 25th May, 1915, in Ahmedabad. 
Mr. Gandhi considered Ahmedabad a suitable place, 
as it was a centre of handloom weaving and so would 


r 


17 


~~ 


be excellently situated for promoting a revival of the olla 


cottage industry of hand-spinning. 

Here then the Ashram was begun. ‘There were 
about twenty-five men and women living in it when 
it started. They all had their meals in a common 
kitchen, and made it their aim to live as a family. 


One of the first questions which came to the fore 


was that of untouchability. Were untouchables to be 
admitted to the Ashram or not? Mr. Gandhi laid it 


86 
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down that, provided an untouchable measured up to 
the standards required of those who were to be mem- 
bers of the Ashram, the mere fact of untouchability 
should not prevent him from becoming a member. 
His friends did not worry much as they did not real- 
ly consider it possible for an untouchable to do this. 
However the test was soon to come; sooner even than 
Mr. Gandhi himself expected. 

After only a few months an untouchable family 
asked to be admitted to the Ashram as members. 
The family was a good one, and well recommended. S 
They certainly measured up to the standard set. A337 
the members of the Ashram therefore agreed to re- Fae SC 
ceive this family, if they would promise to keep oloatves 
the rules of the Ashram. This the family, which 
an and his wife and their daughter, 


consisted of a m 
agreed to do. 
But now difficulties arose. The friends of Mr. 
Gandhi who had been helping the Ashram and giv- x 
ing money for it, were very perturbed, and some of : 
them were very angry at this unorthodox action. Rat 
The man in charge of the well from which the mem, Ka 
bers of the Ashram drew their water was very hos- 
s best to make matters as difficult as 


/ tile, and did hi 
shram and especially for these new 


possible for the A 
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members. He tried to prevent them from getting 
water, and insulted and abused them. However his 
active hostility ceased when he found that all he did 


. CE 
S<u".dwWas meekly received, and that no attempt at se a 
tion was made. ola M Zen 


A more serious difficulty was the fact that those 
who had been helping the Ashram with money now 
ceased to do so. This was, however, not the sort of 
thing to daunt Mr. Gandhi, and he said that if they 
were forced to leave their Ashram, they would go 
and live in the untouchable quarter rather than give 
up the fight for brotherhood. Just when they were 
fet at the end of their resources and were seriously con- 
Aa templating carrying out the suggested move, a man, | 

a who was almost a complete Stranger, unexpectedly | 
presented them with a sum of money which was suffi- 
cient to enable them to carry on for a year. 


But there was trouble inside the Ashram as well 

as outside. Some of the caste women members did 
© = not like the new state of affairs in the Ashram. The 
VA untouchable woman had tọ put up with treatment, 
which, while not openly hostile, was yet inclined to 
fd be contemptuous and insulting. Old prejudices die 
A tard, but owing to the courage and endurance of 


pA 
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the man and his wife, and to the faith and brotherly 
feeling of Mr. Gandhi, in the end, they did die. 
‘This is what Mr. Gandhi himself says about the 
experience: ‘The admission of this family proved 
a valuable lesson to the Ashram. In the very be- 
ginning we proclaimed to the world that the Ashram 
would not countenance untouchability. Those who 
wanted to help the Ashram were thus put on their 
guard, and the work of the Ashram in this direction 
was considerably simplified. The fact that it is most- 
ly the real orthodox Hindus who have met the daily 
growing expenses of the Ashram, is perhaps a clear 
indication that untouchability is shaken to its 
foundations.* There are indeed many other proofs of 
this, but the fact that good Hindus do not scruple 
to help an Ashram where we go the length of din: 
ing with the untouchables is no small proof.” ı 
= This was the beginning of the great work of 
brotherhood which Mr. Gandhi has carried on ever 
since, and to which he has devoted more and more 
time and energy during the last few years. It is large- 
ly due to his efforts that the people of India ate ah 
ing to realise how opposed to the spirit of brother- 
hood is the whole system of untouchability, The 
work that Mr. Gandhi has done has required great 


i A i, vol. 2, page 344. 
1My Bxperiments with Truth, by M. K. Gandhi, vol. 2, pag 
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courage; physical courage and moral courage. In one 
place an attempt to stone him was made by some 


of those who objected to the way in which he was 


sma rousing the Harijans, as he has named the untouch- m [>s 
EA ate Po 
ables, to fight for their rights and to assert them- 
selves. It has required great moral courage to go for- | 
ward with his campaign in the face of old- | 
wes pis Rei or Tae bee p sared 
established custom, and to flout orthodox opiniol.<# p | 


en OET . A "as. 
But for none of these things has Mr. Gandhi cared, ¢% “he 
His work for the Harijans is one of the most out- ~% | 


. à H 
standing works of brotherhood in our modern 
world. 


Exercises 
1. Practise the following usages: 
To make a name; to settle down; to be a centre of; to come 
i to the fore; to lay down; to do one’s best; to be at the end 
of one’s resources; to put up with; to go the length of; to 
devote time. 
2. Give the equivalent in your mother-tongue for the following: 
To countenance untouchability; old prejudices die hard; to 
flout orthodox opinion. ? 
. Make up sentences using the following :— 
To promote (2 different meanings); to agree; to scruple. 


“Old prejudices die hard.” Write one or two paragraphs 
giving instances of the truth of this. 


Learn passage 1 by heart. 


Write a summary of the Paragraph, “The admission of this 
family...... no small proof.” 
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